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NOTES. 



NEW STATUES IN PHILADELPHIA.— A statue of Columbus 
was unveiled in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America, October 12th. It was the gift of the 
Italian residents of that city, and the work of an Italian sculptor. It is 
of marble, as is also the base, and of a little more than life-size. The 
statue represents the great navigator, not as the bronzed, toil-worn dis- 
coverer who planted the Spanish standard on the shores of a new world, 
but, rather, as the youthful dreaming scholar whose brain was all afire 
with unrealised hopes — as the student, not as the doer. The pensive 
features, the knit brows, the bowed head, the hand grasping the scroll, 
not the sword, the garb of the clerk, not of the warrior, are all very sug- 
gestive of the purpose of the sculptor. The pose is a little artificial and 
stilted, as if there had been some perplexity about striking just the right 
medium between the heroic and the meditative mood, or rather of im- 
parting enough of the tinge of the former to the latter. The head is 
uncovered, and the long locks fall over a singularly noble and striking 
face. The conception is, perhaps, more fresh and pleasing than that of 
Columbus at a different period of life, in the fact of its suggestiveness. 
All statuary has a certain character of rigidity, and it is desirable that 
the thought underlying the work should haye a certain force to obviate 
this as much as possible, a purpose very well accomplished in the pre- 
sent case. On one side of the base is a boldly-executed relief of Colum- 
bus standing at the prow of his boat, the first of a throng of armed 
men, about to plant the standard of Spain on the newly-discovered 
shores. On the other sides are the arms of Italy and America, and a 
brief inscription. 

A statue of Dr. John Witherspoon has been erected just outside of 
the Exhibition-grounds in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. It was un- 
veiled October 20th, with suitable ceremonies. It is of heroic size, in 
bronze, mounted on a pedestal of Scotch granite. Dr. Witherspoon was 
a lineal descendant of John Knox, and of Scotch birth, having come to 
•America in 1745. He was the only clergyman among the signers of the 
Declaration, and the memorable words with which he emphasised his act 
are inscribed on the base of the statue : " For my own part, of property 
I have some, of reputation more. That property is pledged, that repu- 
tation staked, on the issue of this contest ; and, as these grey hairs must 
soon descend into the sepulchre, I would infinitely rather they descended 
thither by the axe of the executioner than desert in this crisis the sacred 
cause of my country." Dr. Witherspoon was the President of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey from 1788 to 1792, the year of his death, and his 
statue was presented to the city of Philadelphia by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. The figure is rather that of the orator and 
statesman than that of the clergyman. One hand is outstretched as if 
in speaking, the other gathering the folds of his cloak, and grasping a roll 
of manuscript. The stern, massive features are lighted up with an ex- 
pression of daring and enthusiasm, befitting the descendant of the fiery 
Scottish reformer, and the utterer of the words we have quoted. The 
posture is very noble and dignified, and both the conception and work- 
manship admirable. It is perhaps the most imposing and masterly work 
in the grounds of Fairmount Park, and worthy of the great man whom 
it commemorates. 

The Works of William Unger. — It has been a reproach that etch- 
ing is little known and not at all appreciated in the United States. This 
has been largely due to the fact that there have been no masters of etch- 
ing among us to make known the art and instruct the public taste there- 
in. Recently, however, there have come from abroad numerous superb 
examples of the art by accomplished etchers ; and these, aided by Mr. 
Hamerton's recent volume on " Etching and Etchers," are certain ere 
long to win an appreciation of the etched plate among all persons 
having taste for or culture in Art. No publication is likely to contri- 
bute so largely to this result as a series of etchings by a distinguished 
German etcher, William Unger, now in course of issue in Germany and 
here. This work appears in imperial folios, ten in number, and is to 
contain seventy-two etchings after the old masters, representing such 
names as Rubens, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Te- 
niers, Guido Reni, Paul Potter, Jan Steen, and many others of the Dutch 
and Venetian schools. To say that these etchings are admirable, strong 
as the term is, insufficiently expresses the quality of Unger's work. 
With a really remarkable dexterity he translates the spirit, the essence, 
all the characteristics of the picture he copies. His delicacy is no less 
remarkable than his power, his keenness is always equal to his appre- 
ciation, and both are competent to the demands upon them. " Unger," 
says Hamerton, and there is no better critic, " has none of the narrow- 



ness of the ordinary artist, for he can enter into the most opposite 
styles ; " and elsewhere this critic speaks of the " freshness and vivacity 
of his talent." Hamerton goes so far even as to to say that " no en- 
graver who ever lived has so completely identified himself with paint- 
ers he had to interpret as Unger in the seventy-two plates which com- 
pose his works. The faculty of throwing himself dramatically into the 
minds of different painters is so complete and powerful that this etcher 
identifies himself with one painter after another as an actor identifies 
himself with one character after another. . . . He can adopt at will the 
most opposite styles, and work on each with an ease, a fluency, such as 
other men can only attain in one manner — their own — and after half a 
lifetime." This is high praise — it is extreme praise — and, being time, 
proves that these etchings possess the very highest Art-value. This 
technical skill being employed in the reproduction of masterpieces, the 
portfolios, to quote from Hamerton again, " are a school of criticism in 
themselves ; to know them in any real sense — that is, to understand them 
critically — would in itself be an aesthetic education, so various and so 
opposite are their qualities." Unger's etchings are issued in a style to 
delight the Art-lover.- Printed in the most perfect manner at Munich, 
upon paper made expressly for the work, nothing whatever is lost of the 
engraver's work ; each impression, in fact, is a careful proof, in which 
every line has its exact value. The plates are mounted on large sheets 
of heavy paper, with the upper edge pasted only, so that those wish- 
ing them for other collections can have no difficulty in transferring 
them. The series consists of ten folios (five of which are now ready), 
of an average of seven plates to each folio, with accompanying text. 
The American publisher is Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 706 Broadway, New 
York. We commend this work to the attention of every Art-lover in 
the country. No cultivated connoisseur should fail to possess it. 

Rebisso's Statue of General McPherson at Washington. — 
The bronze equestrian statue of General McPherson was unveiled, on 
the 18th of October, in one of the most beautiful squares of Washington, 
and which is henceforth to bear the name of that honoured hero. The 
statue is by Mr. Rebisso, of Cincinnati, a sculptor hitherto unknown here. 
It stands fourteen feet high, and cost something over $25,000, the pe- 
destal being the gift of Congress. The general effect of the work is 
pleasing, and, as an image of the general, has been pronounced excellent 
by those familiar with his form and-features. The horse is full of action, 
with head drawn under by the curb-bit, and one leg pawing the ground, 
contrasting with the firm, manly rider that turns in his saddle and gazes 
intently on one side, his right arm partially extended, holding the field- 
glass. This posture is full of dignity and ease, while nothing can be 
more finely rendered than the eager, piercing expression of the eyes so 
characteristic of McPherson. "He wears the usual field-hat, the curled 
edge of which allows the light to fall upon the fine modelling and finish 
of the face. The sculptor, however, in aiming at truth of likeness, has 
perhaps made the nose somewhat smaller, more upturned, and insignifi- 
cant, than is seen in an authentic photograph of McPherson, where that 
feature, though of an indifferent, unheroic mould, appears larger than 
what is here perpetuated in bronze. As it is, the profile of the face is 
deficient in forcible character. Aside from this defect, the head and 
form appear noble and easy in bearing from any point of view. The 
sculptor ought to have represented the general with high boots and sim- 
ple stirrups, instead of tightly-strapped trousers disappearing in the un- 
couth Mexican stirrups, that give a clumsy look to the feet, suggestive 
of elephantiasis. The serious defects of the work are in the modelling 
of the horse, conspicuous in the under-curve of the neck, and other 
points that show the sculptor is not so familiar with the proportions of 
that animal as with the human form. Still there is a general harmony 
in the group that makes it a pleasing work .to look upon. It is seen to 
advantage from several approaches to the square, but the number of 
trees near it deprives it of sufficient relief against the sky. 

Joseph Ernst von Bandel. — This eminent German sculptor, the 
author of the grand Hermann monument, which was unveiled early 
last year on the Grotenburg field, not far from the city of Detmold, 
died recently. Von Bandel was one of the most famous sculptors Ger- 
many has produced. He was born at Anspach, in Bavaria, in 1800, and 
obtained his art-education in Nuremberg. He originally intended to 
become a painter, and entered the Art Academy at Munich to finish his 
studies, but, before he was graduated, his taste became strongly inclined 
to plastic art, and he soon decided to adopt sculpture as a profession. 
When only twenty years of age, he sent to the Munich Exhibition 
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several sculptures, which were favourably received by the public, and one 
especially, a reclining figure of Mars, was greatly praised by the critics. 
Von Bandel studied several years at Nuremberg and Rome, and after- 
wards returned to Munich, where his technical skill and more tho- 
roughly-developed powers soon placed him high in the ranks of German 
sculptors. While still a very young man he had conceived the idea of a 
great monument and statue to Hermann. In 1834 he went to Berlin 
with the hope of making some advance towards the attainment of this 
object. He found here many sympathisers with his scheme, and a few 
practical helpers, but the latter were' not liberal enough to afford him 
much encouragement. In the same year he visited Hanover, where a 
marble group of his execution was in the Exhibition, and had been 
greatly admired. The Duke of Cambridge, the patron of the Exhibi- 
tion, was so pleased with the work that he invited Von Bandel to take 
up his abode in Hanover, and gave him a commission to execute some 
of the sculpture decorations which were "to be added.to the royal castle. 
The sculptor accepted the offer, and Hanover became for a time his 
home. Here he produced several works, one of which was the colossal 
statue of King William IV. of Prussia, erected in the town of Gottingen. 
Von Bandel, although occupied with the production of minor works, 
had not forgotten his great design, and in fact it was while living in 
Hanover that his conception of the Hermann statue first took shape, 
and was exhibited in the form of a plaster model. It was received with 
applause by both Germans and foreigners, and so great was the interest 
expressed at this time that there seemed to be some likelihood that the 
necessary funds for the execution of the work would be obtained. He 
removed to Detmold, and in 1838, in conjunction with a committee of 
townspeople, began the erection of the pedestal. The money for the 
work came in slowly, however, and so many difficulties were encoun- 
tered that the pedestal alone was not finished until 1846. 

In the meantime, Von Bandel had made all the necessary prepara- 
tions, and had begun work upon the statue. But about this time the 
revolution was at hand, and the sculptor was again thrown on his own 
resources, and for many years scarcely a hand was stretched out to give 
him any help. He worked diligently, however, when he had the means 
to do so, and waited hopefully for more favourable times. With only 
one assistant he went on perfecting his design ; his hair turned grey 
with age, and his hearing was almost destroyed by the continual ham- 
mering on copper that necessarily accompanied his labour, yet he never 
hesitated or lost faith in the success of his work. In 1862 an associa- 
tion was formed in Hanover to aid him in his great work, and with this 
help he pushed it forward with comparative speed. The subsequent 
annexation of Hanover to Prussia, and the formation of the German 
Empire, increased the public interest in the scheme, and in 1874 the 
aged sculptor was able to place the statue on its pedestal. A descrip- 
tion of this monument, the crowning achievement of Von Bandel's life, 
was published in the Art Journal for April, 1875. Von Bandel has 
produced many other fine works of Art, among which may be men- 
tioned his life-size figure of " Tausneida in Captivity at Rome," and a 
beautiful statue of Venus, as well as statues of Shakespeare and Goldoni. 

Art in Naples. — In one of the lower curves of the Corso Victor 
Emanuele of Naples, in the Casa Grifeo, is a sculptor's studio, contain- 
ing one work at least of general interest. It is the statue of Mrs. 
Somerville, to be placed upon her grave in the cemetery of Naples. 
The young artist Francesco Jerace, originally from Polistena (Reggio, 
Calabria), has represented his noble subject by a full-length sitting 
figure. The attitude is that of complete, solemn repose, as if she were 
revolving elevated and serious thoughts, or the great change from life 
to death. In observing the face, one forgets to desire physical beauty, 
for its simple oval, high forehead, intelligent eyes, and cultivated mouth, 
form lineaments modified by and adapted to the expression of an ear- 
nest student. The work is not remarkable, but rather a fitting one, for 
the sculptor has simply sought to render the statue as truthful a likeness 
as possible, with the aid of the likenesses and photographs with which 
he was furnished, and a mask taken from the original by Hiram Powers. 
Among the other works of Jerace is an ' Ophelia,' which is noticable in 
the fact that the face conveys at once, and vividly, the expression 
of a maiden whose mind has become unbalanced from love. The very 
attitude, half twisted in its reclining, imparts the same idea, while the face 
is thin, spiritual, and unsettled. The sculptor has been fortunate in find- 
ing a model whose condition and features nearly conformed to the ideal 
subject. Of quite another character is a group in the studio representing 
a little girl holding a cat, that she has swathed after the manned, usually, 
of Italian babies, and is regarding with amused, laughing look. This 
work attracted much attention at the last Exhibition in Naples. The 
type, also, of Neapolitan street-boyhood is here seen rendered in a life- 



size statue of a nonchalant urchin, whose cap is awry on the back of his 
head, who has placed both thumbs in the arm-holes of his torn jacket, 
and stands barefooted, one trouser-leg turned up, ready perhaps to wade in 
the sea, while he puffs away, with a comical expression, at the stump of 
a segar. These may be considered, like cabinet-pictures, as made to 
suit an existing popular taste that is not loath to smile, now and then, 
even at works carved in the snowy stone usually employed for the ex- 
pression of high ideal beauty. 

Naples is to have an Exhibition of her Fine Arts, which is to be 
opened to the public on the 2nd of April, 1877. Original works will be 
received, or reproductions in a mode different from the original, by 
Italian or foreign artists, whether living or dead, during the last ten 
years. Painting, sculpture, architecture, in design or relief, engraving, 
and design of every kind, will be represented. Works will be received 
from the 1st to the 3Jst of January, 1877. 

Archaeological Discoveries at Rome. — In the new Esquiline 
quarter, near the Auditorium on the Via Merulana, some foundation-walls, 
belonging to the buildings, that adorned the grounds of Maecenas, have 
been found, and along the southern side of the new Piazza Dante, within 
the Lamiani grounds, some sculptures have been discovered. These 
consist of a mutilated statue of a man ; a headless statue of Minerva ; a 
statuette, supposed of Psyche, with traces of wings on the back ; frag- 
ments of a colossal statue, probably a Faun ; and in another part of the 
garden five capitals, and a life-size head, in white marble, perhaps of a 
Menas. In Island XI. of the first zone, a part of a funereal inscription 
has been unearthed, referring to the Cedicia family, and a small agate, 
cut with a head enwreathed with laurel. In Island XV. has been found 
a statuette of Fortune, sitting, with a cornucopia in her left hand. Be- 
sides some trivial remains of the original marble decorations of the so- 
called Temple of Minerva Medica, within it were discovered the torso 
of a Faun, life-size, and a piece of marble, with traces of honorary in- 
scription. Near Monte Giustitia, within the limits of the new custom- 
house, very deep cuttings in the sandstone continue to be found identi- 
cal with those revealed in the Certosa, Ministry of Finance, and the 
Maccao. The foundations of the buildings here unearthed hardly pre- 
sent traces of architectural arrangement. Among the objects last dis- 
covered here are : a bas-relief of an eagle, with the wings spread ; a 
fragment of cornice ; four portions of grooved pilasters ; and two rec- 
tangular blocks of marble. In the excavations for the Via Nazionale, 
on the summit of the Quirinal Hill, several objects in pottery, of Italo- 
Greek manufacture, have been found ; fragments of sculpture, and of an 
inscription referring to the First Cohorts of the Vigili. A platform of 
travertine has appeared in Via de' Cerchi, in the excavations for the • 
drains of the Colosseum, and at the extremity of the trlncea also a tra- 
vertine stair-way, more than a yard wide, and enclosed with two parallel 
walls. Farther towards the oratory of the Cerchi other walls have been 
found, enclosing pavements at the depth of eight yards below the ground. 

Mr. Woolner's bust of Charles Kingsley was recently unveiled 
in the Baptistery of Westminster Abbey, London. 'This is becoming a 
second ' ' Poet's Corner," the statue of Wordsworth and the busts ' of 
Keble and Maurice being already placed there, and the stained window 
through which the light shines on the brows of Kingsley and Maurice 
has in it the figures of George Herbert and Cowper. " The ceremony," 
says the London Examiner, " was very simple. Mr. Maurice Kingsley 
drew the cloth away in the presence of a small group of the family and 
some few intimate friends, and Canon Duckworth, who succeeded Mr. 
Kingsley in his canonry, said a few graceful words as an 61oge. The 
bust itself is an extremely fine work, equal to anything Mr. Woolner 
has done. It is fitly placed hard by that of Maurice, and the presence 
of Keble also only serves to point the fact that all theological contro- 
versies are stilled in the grave, and that the fiery soul which fretted 
Charles Kingsley's body, and the sweet singer who was also an acrimo- 
nious controversialist, are both at rest, where beyond these voices there 
is peace. 

The committee of artists, to whom was intrusted the task of making 
selections from the works offered by American artists for exhibition at 
the Centennial Exhibition, learned in June last that several pictures 
which they had rejected had been placed on exhibition. They at once 
addressed a letter to the Director-General protesting against this action. 
Not receiving any reply, they have publicly protested against the admit- 
tance of those rejected works, and disclaim all responsibility for " the 
mass of crude and ill-arranged works which lower the tone of the Ame- 
rican Art-exhibit." 



